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May We Count On Your Support? 
At the spring meeting of K.S.T.A. in Wichita on April 28, two very im- 


portant issues were raised: 
(1) Should a course in speech be required of all Kansas high school 


students? 

(2) Should speech teachers in Kansas high schools be required to have a ( 
certain number of semester hours of college speech work, apart from English 
grammar, composition or literature? 

The members who were present went on record as supporting an affirma- 
tive answer to the first question on the basis of the results of a survey of a 
sampling of the business and professional people in Kansas.. The results of 
this survey are being mimeographed and distributed by Dr. Forest Whan un- 
der the auspices of K.S.T.A. These results indicate that the business and pro- 
fessional people in Kansas will support us in our effort to have speech work 
required of every high school boy and girl in the state. This work is not to be 
thought of as “oral English” nor, more importantly, as training in English 
grammar, composition, or literature. It should be training in public speaking 
and those fundamental processes which are required for acceptable per- 
formance in all speaking situations. A committee headed by Dr. Whan is pre- 
paring to present the Association’s point of view to the State Board of 
Education. 

To the second question the members at Wichita also answered “yes.” 
Many persons expressed concern and raised these questions: 

(1) Is it true that a Kansas high school teacher can teach speech without 
any college work in speech? 

(2) Is it true that in some Kansas teacher training institutions the prep- 
arational requirements for speech teachers can be met by something called 


“oral English” which consists primarily of training in grammatical con- 


struction, with little or no training in the basic speaking skills? y lie 
‘ 


The Association directed a committee to investigate recent State Board 
rulings and to obtain definite information concerning current interpretations 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Rehabilitation of the Stutterer?t 
WENDELL JOHNSON* 


I. Description Of The Disability As It Is Manifested In Children And 
Adults.—Stuttering (sometimes called stammering) is a form of anxiety- 
tension, manifested as a disturbance in the fluency of speech. Blocks may be 
seen as delay in initiating speech, tense pauses, repetitions or prolongations of 
sounds, or interjection of sounds, frequently accompanied by grimaces, bodily 
movements, holding of breath, etc. In the average adult stutterer, roughly 8 
to 10 per cent of the words are affected. There is marked variation in the 
stutterer’s performance, ranging from practically no stuttering in singing, 
rhythmic speech, chorus speaking, speaking when alone, etc., to relatively 
most severe difficulty as a rule in situations involving unusual demands for 
clear and effective communication to important or overly critical listeners. 

In very young children the disturbance, if it can be so-called, is scarcely 
distinguishable from normal speech, involving chiefly or solely easy, simple 
repetitions of syllables, words or phrases to a degree usually within the nor- 
mal range for early childhood speech. With increasing self-consciousness and 
anxiety, traceable generally to inept handling by parents or teachers, tension 
appears, the easy repetitions give way to blocking in its more aggravated 
forms, and the effects of the resulting social handicap and frustration be- 
come increasingly apparent and significant. 

The average age of onset is about three years; in few cases does the 
difficulty begin after the age of six years. The ratio of male to female 
stutterers varies with age level and certain family and environmental con- 
ditions, ranging from 1 to 1 to 10 to 1. From 6 to 10 out of every 1000 persons 
are stutterers. They comprise one of our comparatively large handicapped 
groups. 

(Continued on next page) 


MAY WE COUNT ON YOUR SUPPORT? 
(Continued from preceding page) 


of those rulings. This committee, headed by Dr. Pflaum, intends to submit to 
the State Board of Education a petition requesting that the training of high 
school teachers of speech be given careful consideration and that the training 
requirements be made commensurate with the type of speech teaching desired 
by the business and professional people in the state. 

The major point at issue is not the relative merit of college training in 
English grammar and composition, nor of the profit derived from a passing 
acquaintance with Chaucer. The question at issue is this: Should a high school 
Student be asked to have a minimum standard of proficiency in the funda- 
mental processes of speech? 

As yet, no one has effectively denied this point, neither in oral debate 
(an act which would tend to refute his own argument? nor in writing. If any- 
One has such an argument to offer, we hereby promise to let them present 
it in this Journal. 

For us to issue such a challenge, however, is not enough. If we advocate 
any changes from the present rulings and interpretations, the burden of proof 
lies with us. The Association and its committees intend to assume this burden. 
In doing so, however, we need your support. May we count on you? 


$ Reprinted from the December, 1950, issue of the Illinois Medical Journal. 
Director, Speech Clinic, State University of lowa. 
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Il. The General Effect Of The Disability On The Person’s Social, Educa- 
tional, And Vocational Adjustment.—Although equal in mental ability to 
non-stutterers, stutterers are retarded in school, at the eighth grade level, up 
to one year on the average. College stutterers average about 10 I.Q. points 
above the average student, indicating that only the brighter stutterers tend to 
undertake higher education. No adequate estimates of vocational disadvantage 
have been made, but general knowledge indicates that the handicap probably 
amounts to an average of roughly 25 per cent at least in earning power. 
During World War II about half of the stutterers who were examined at 
induction stations were accepted, and there seems to be no clear basis for 
differentiating them from those who were rejected; evidently as a group they 
made a commendable showing in the armed forces, many achieving officer 
rank. Clinical and test studies of personality have shown that as a group 
stutterers do not satisfy significantly the criteria of the psychoneuroses. 
They come close to approximating general population norms. Their special 
areas of maladjustment center around the anxiety reactions they tend to make 
to the embarrassing and handicapping frustrations arising out of their stut- 
tering. Personal and social maladjustments, due to this or other factors, tend, 
when present, to aggravate the speech difficulty. 

III, Present Knowledge Regarding Etiology.—Theories of causation range 
from those featuring heredity, constitutional predisposition, or neurophy- 
siological instability (e.g., “cerebral dominance” and “biochemical inbalance” 
hypotheses) to those emphasizing psychological factors (e.g., the psychoanaly- 
tic, conditioned response, and semantagenic theories). Most of the scientific 
studies of stuttering have been made since 1925, and as research methods 
have become increasingly refined and dependable, less and less support has 
been forthcoming for any organic or physical theory of stuttering, and more 
and more support for psychological hypotheses has been accumulated. Cur- 
rently, the theory that stuttering is a learned form of hypertonic avoidant 
behaviour, motivated by anxiety concerning the anticipated occurrence of non- 
fluency and its social consequences, appears to be receiving particularly ser- 
ious consideration by the majority of speech pathologists most closely con- 
cerned with laboratory and clinical studies of the problem. The issue is not 
closed, however, and much research remains to be done. 

IV. Present Methods In Examination And Diagnosis.—Distinctions must 
be made between stuttering and certain other stutter-like disturbances, such 
as those seen in certain cases of brain damage, certain clearly psychoneurotic 
mechanisms, and the excessive nonfluency or cluttered speech of some nor- 
mal speakers. The distinctive features of stuttering are: (a) rather well de- 
fined and consistent patterns of tension; (b) characteristic affective reactions, 
particularly a clearly focused anxiety regarding anticipated non-fluency; 
(ce) predictable variations and consistencies in stuttering with specified 
changes in conditions (marked reduction in frequency of stuttering with re- 
peated reading of a passage, elimination of stuttering during chorus reading, 
practical elimination of stuttering under conditions of a masking noise which 
prevents the stutterer from hearing his own voice, etc.). 


The case history should stress particularly the conditions surrounding 
the onset; parental policies and parent-child relationships; social experiences 


crucial in the development of the problem; conditions under which severity is ( 


increased or decreased; and the important details of the presenting problem 
viewed comprehensively. Due attention is to be given also to the general 
developmental, medical, school, social and family history. 


| 


In the majority of cases stuttering appears to develop after diagnosis. 


. ¢ WV It is practically always first diagnosed by laymen, usually the parents, rath- 


er than experts, and what these laymen diagnose as stuttering is, as a rule, 
merely the repetitions and hesitations characteristic of normal childhood 
speech. Studies made in Iowa Child Welfare Research Station and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Speech Clinic have established the fact that all children be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 6 years repeat sounds, words and phrases, the aver- 
age child showing 45 such repetitions per 1000 words. The resulting parental 
concern, and admonitions to the child to go slow, take his time, start over, 
stop and think, take a breath, etc., tend to bring about the tensions, anxiety 
and blocking symptomatic of stuttering. Other possible patterns of onset 
conditions are also to be checked. The details of the stuttering behavior, as 
observed, are to be recorded. Psychological tests and physical examination 
procedures are to be employed as indicated. 

V. Present Methods of Treatment.—Very young stutterers are nearly al- 
ways best treated indirectly by means of properly detailed counseling of the 
parents. In some cases techniques such as play therapy may be indicated. 
Modifications of aggravating parental attitudes and policies and details of 
home management are almost always advisable. The majority of very young 
stutterers respond well and fairly rapidly to such relief of environmental pres- 
sures, provided they have not yet developed well established anxiety-tension 
response patterns. 

Stutterers who have developed marked anxiety-tensions respond less well 
to treatment, but worthwhile relief can be achieved in most cases and com- 
plete or nearly complete recovery is not extremely rare. Chronic stutterers 
almost always require therapy, together with such environmental modifica- 
tions as can be managed. Direct treatment divides generally into (a) psy- 
chological counseling and (b) directed changes in habitual speech perform- 
ance. Properly instructed, most stutterers can learn to do their stuttering 
more simply, with decreased tension, and less emotional disturbance. In 
many modern clinics voluntary or purposeful stuttering is advocated accord- 
ingly—and also as a direct means of reducing anxiety, in accordance with 
the old rule of combating a fear by doing the thing one is afraid to do. De- 
tailed procedures are to be found in Chapter 2 and 5 and the appendix of the 
book, “Speech Handicapped School Children”, and in other references listed 
at the end of this article. 


Some therapists favor slow or rhythmical speech patterns, “chewing” 
speech, and other techniques which are designed to insure relatively im- 
mediate and complete fluency. Other therapists look with disfavor on such 
practices, contending that they ignore fundamental motivation underlying 
the stuttering, and are essentially anxiety-producing. In general, the present- 
day stuttering specialists employ a comprehensive approach, striving in in- 
dividual cases for a proper balance of psychological counseling, environ- 
mental modification, alteration of the stuttering pattern, and speech practice. 
It appears to be particularly important to bring about a marked increase in 
the amount of talking and social participation by the stutterer. 

VI. General Criteria Of Successful Clinical Results And Outcomes of 
Treatment.— Improvement is to be gauged in many ways, such as: (a) de- 
Creased frequency of stuttering in specified situations; (b) decreased tension 
and complexity in the stuttering pattern; (c) a more frank and unemotional 
attitude toward the difficulty; (d) an increase in amount of talking done and 
in the variety of situations in which it is done; (e) improved feeling tone 
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and more positive self-evaluations; (f) improved social relationships, etc. 
VII. Agencies And Resources That Must Be Enlisted In The Manage- 


ment Of These Disorders.—Professional qualifications essential for clinical 
work with stutterers are defined by the American Speech and Hearing 
Association, the professional organization in this field. Highly qualified 
speech pathologists characteristically hold the Ph. D. degree in speech patho- 
logy, which today is obtainable in several American universities. In treat- 
ing stuttering, the speech pathologist properly works in cooperation not 
only with the physician, psychologist and sometimes the psychiatrist, but 
also with the stutterer’s teachers, employers, club leaders, associates and fam- 
ily. In modern clinics and in public school programs group therapy is cus- 
tomarily combined with individual instruction and counseling, and proper 
attention is given to the stutterer’s activities outside the clinical periods. It 
is a program requiring teamwork among all those who influence the stutter- 
er’s speech adjustments. 
Some Recent Publications On Stuttering 

1. Ainsworth, Stanley, Speech Correction Methods, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1948, Chapter 6. 

2. Hahn, Eugene, Stuttering: Significant Theories and Therapies, Palo 
Alto, California: Stanford University Press, 1941. 

3. Johnson, W., Brown, S. F., Curtis, J. F., Edney, C. W., Keaster, J., 
Speech Handicapped School Children, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948, Chapters 1, 2, and 5 and “An Open Letter to the Mother of a Stuttering 
Child” in Appendix. 

4. Johnson, Wendell, People in Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal 
Adjustment, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946, See particularly Chapter 
17, “The Indians Have No Word For It: The Problem of Stuttering.” 

5. The Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, published by the Amer- 
ican Speech and Hearing Association, Business Manager, Professor George 
Kopp, Speech Clinic, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; Editor, Professor 
Grant Fairbanks, Department of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, III- 
inois. $3.50 per year. 

6. Van Riper, Charles, Speech Correction: Principles and Methods, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Revised edition, 1947, Chapters 10, 11. 

7. Van Riper, Charles, Stuttering. Prepared for the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. Published by the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

8. West, Robert, Kennedy, Lou and Carr, Anna, The Rehabilitation of 
Speech, New York: Harper and Brothers, Revised edition, 1947, Chapters 
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University of Denver 
School of Speech 


Special Features of the Summer Term 
June 20 to July 20; July 23 to August 22 


First Forensics Laboratory. Earl Bradley, Ph.D., University of 
Denver; Bruno Jacobs, M.A., Secretary of National Forensics 
League; Anatole Rapaport, Ph.D., University of Chicago, lead- 
ing authority on dynamic and symbolic logic; S. I. Hayakawa, 
Ph.D., leading authority on general semantics; Seth Fessend- 
en, Ph.D., University of Denver, specialist in action-research 
and group dynamics methods for public speaking. Demonstra- 
tion debates on national debate question for 1951-52 will be 
presented by summer high school debate groups. 


Ninth Workshop in Basic Communication. Contributors will in- 
clude Allen Hubbell, Ph.D., Keith Case, Ph.D., S. I. Hayakawa, 
Ph.D., Elwood Murray, Ph.D. and others. Special committees 
will be working on curriculum problems in their schools. 


Fifth Workshop in Interpersonal Communication. In this course 
students look to all of the communicating going on in a situ- 
ation where there is difficulty. Role playing and discussion, 
combined with scientific approaches to human relations en- 
able students to evolve more effective methods in the school 
curriculum, and to help their students in new ways through 
speech training. . 


Sixteenth Summer High School Groups in Debate, Drama, Radio, 
Art and Music. Chase Winfrey, formerly debate coach at the 
Austin, Texas, High School, and regular staff members will 
be working with the debate groups. 


Study and research programs are available for B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Ed.D. degrees with concentrations in: 

@ Speech Pathology and Correction 

@ Public Speaking and Discussion 

@ Oral Reading and Interpretation 

@ Speech Education 


Area programs in collaboration with other departments: 
@ Speech and Theatre 
@ Speech and Radio 
@ Basic Communication 


For information address: 
Dr. Elwood Murray, Director, School of Speech 


University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
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The 
Institute of Logopedics 


Wichita, Kansas 


Announces 


Summer courses leading to the Degree of 


MASTER OF ARTS IN LOGOPEDICS 


and 


MASTER OF ARTS IN AUDIOLOGY, 


June 11 to August 6 


Unequalled clinical facilities. Housing in the Institute 
Village available for students. 


Martin F. Palmer, Se.D. 
Director 
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The Speech Teacher Load in Kansas 
NORMA WILLIAMS* 
study made last spring in connection with the committee on Teacher 
Load of the Kansas State Teachers Association has revealed a number of 
interesting facts regarding the teaching of speech in Kansas high schools. 
A questionnaire was sent out by the Kansas State Teachers Association 
to all high school principals which was to be referred to the speech teachers 
or persons handling speech activities in their schools. Approximately fifty 
schools responded by returning questionnaires. For study purposes, the 
questionnaires were grouped according to the enrollment of the reporting 
school. Three groups were used: namely, schools with student enrollment up 
to one hundred and fifty, schools with enrollments from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred and fifty, and schools with enrollment above three 
hundred and fifty. 

Several schools reported that they had no speech program in their 
schools. Most of the schools reported that speech work was offered only 
as an elective subject, but four schools reported that some speech work, 
usually one-half unit, was required for graduation. 

The number of units of credit which a student may receive varies from 
one-half unit in a few schools to five units in a few. For the most part the 
schools with larger student enrollment offered the greatest variety and al- 
lowed the greatest number of units of credit for speech work. 

A study of the amount of preparation of the fifty-four teachers who 
were questioned showed that twenty-seven or fifty per cent of those re- 
ported in this survey have less than fifteen college hours of speech train- 
ing. Fourteen or twenty-six per cent reported as having sixteen to thirty 
college hours and thirteen or twenty-four per cent had more than thirty 
college hours. As might be expected, the largest number of specially trained 
speech teachers are teaching in schools with enrollment over three hundred 
and fifty. Only one teacher in the schools grouped with enrollments under 
one hundred and fifty reported as having at least fifteen hours of speech 
training. The situation is even more critical than this when it is recognized 
that a smaller proportion of schools of this size was represented in this 
study than in the other two groups. 

Ten teachers reported as teaching only speech work and three of this 
ten are teaching a combination of high school and junior college work. Only 
one school with enrollment less than three hundred and fifty reported as 
employing a full-time speech teacher. 

Most teachers reported that they have three, four, or five separate 
preparations per day. Most of the persons teaching speech are also teaching 
English or Social Science. However, several persons reported teaching com- 
mercial work, foreign language and various other combinations. In the 
smaller schools the speech work which consists mainly of class plays is 
usually assigned to the class sponsor regardless of the training that individual 
May or may not have, for this type of work. 

The most frequently reported outside activity was the directing of one 
or more three-act plays and plays for speech festivals, assembly programs, 
etc. It seemed difficult to estimate the amount of time spent outside of 
School in preparation of these plays, but on the average approximately sev- 
enty hours in rehearsal is spent outside of school per play. Persons handling 
debate programs also reported that this activity takes considerable time out- 


Instructor in Speech, Liberal High School. 


side of the regular class day. 
Nearly all teachers reported that they were assigned additional school 


activities, such as sponsorship of classes, school papers, etc. Some teachers 
reported as much as seven or eight hundred hours spent annually in ac- 
tivities outside of regular school work. 

Only three of the group answering this questionnaire reported that 
they receive any compensation above the regular salary scale for their school 
for handling extra-curricular activities in the speech field. 

While this questionnaire did not cover nearly all the schools in Kansas, 
it does appear to be representative enough to indicate some conclusions re- 
garding speech work in Kansas high schools. 

Two factors appear to be outstanding. First, except for a few of 
the larger school systems, there is little speech work offered except as 
extra-curricular activities; and second, most of the persons teaching speech 
and directing speech activities are for the most part not trained to handle 
speech work, but are teachers in other fields who have little special training 
in the speech field. 

These factors are especially true in the smaller schools. Much of the 
speech work in these schools is on an extra-curricular basis and consists 
mainly of plays put on for the purpose of raising money for the junior or 
senior class or some other project. It is doubtful that many of them make 
much progress toward any real educational or artistic development of the 
students involved but instead only help to perpetuate the idea held by most 
patrons and schools administrators that “any one can coach a play.” 

The general public and school officials need to be convinced that work 
in the speech field requires the same degree of proficiency and training as 


music or other specialized subjects. 


Speech News In Kansas 
our members and showed a great 


© 


One phase of the developments of 
the K.S.T.A. Spring Meeting are dis- 
cussed in the editorial on page two 
and three of this issue. The newly 
elected officers are also listed on 
page two. There were, however, other 
important highlights which should 
be called to the attention of our 
readers. 

One striking factor was the mem- 
bership of the group. Many new faces 
were seen for the first time at a K. 
S.T.A. meeting. A large number of 
persons were present who occupy im- 
portant positions in speech education 
in Kansas. But more notable than 
the number or prominence of the 
persons attending were the spirit and 
interest manifested. 

We were especially encouraged by 
the presence of Activities Commis- 
sioner E. A. Thomas, who met with 


sensitivity to the problems of the 
speech teachers as well as a high de- 
gree of interest in our suggestions 
for improving the speech activities 
program. 

He invited us to designate a com- 
mitteé to meet with him next fall to 
discuss methods of implementing 
some of the changes which were sug- 
gested. 

The speech teachers of Kansas 
planned two meetings for the coming 
school year. Members from all parts 
of the state will meet in the fall at 
Salina when the Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association holds its sectional 
meeting there. Our annual spring 
meeting will be held at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in conjunction with the Cen- 
tral States Speech Association Con- 
ference. 
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START YOUR GRADUATE WORK IN 
SPEECH AND DRAMA THIS SUMMER: 


Extempore Speaking - - - - - = Buehler 
Fundamentals of Play Production - - ~- Crafton 
Theatre in Western Civilization - - - - Crafton 
Intro. to Speech Pathology - - - ~-  Schiefelbusch 
‘Voice and Articulatory Disorders - -  Schiefelbusch 
Seminars in Drama or Speech - - - - = Staff 
Investigation and Conference - - - - = _ Staff 


SUPPLEMENT SPEECH AND DRAMA WORK 
WITH COURSES IN RELATED FIELDS: 


EDUCATION — PSYCHOLOGY — ENGLISH 
POLITICAL SCIENCE — SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Summer Session 
June 12 to August 4 


For information about summer session address: 
The Director of the Summer Session 


For information about graduate or under- graduate 
work in speech or drama, address 


ALLEN CRAFTON 


Head of the Department of Speech and Drama 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston, Illinois 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADLATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


The 1951 Summer Sessions 


Six-Week Session: June .22 - August 4 
Nine-Week Session: June 22 - August 25 


Special Features of the 1951 Summer Sessions 


% A Faculty and Staff of Ninety-Five Persons, including Distinguished 
Visiting Professors and Guest Lecturers. 


A Full Program of Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Public 
Speaking, Speech Correction and Audiology, Theatre, Interpreta- 
tion, Radio and Television, and Speech Education. 


% Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


% The University Summer Theatre, with Crews and Casts Selected from 
Student Body of the Summer Sessions. 


% The Speech and Hearing Clinics, including Specialize! Clinics in 
Cerebral Palsy, Cleft Palate, Stuttering, Children’s Neurology, 
Voice Problems, Aphasia, Children’s Hearing Problems, and 
Hearing Problems of Adults. 


- je The 10th Annual Summer Radio and Television Institu:» in Collabora- 
tion with the National Broadcasting Company—a Six-Week Credit- 
Bearing Program. 


% The 2Ist Annual High School Institute in Speech—a Five-Week Pro- 
= in Public Speaking and Debate, Dramatics, and Radio and 
elevision, for High School Juniors. 


*% A Credit-Bearing Symposium in Speech Correction and Audiology 
Dealing with Language Development and Language Behavior. 


Courses in Speech Education for Teachers in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, including Specialized Methods Courses in 
Theatre, Debate, Radiv, and Speech Correction. 


Courses in Children’- Theatre and Creative Dramatics, with Oppor- 
tunities for Observation in the Evanston Public Schools. 


Accelerated Programs Designed Especially for Undergraduate Men 
Who Anticipate Calls to Military Service. 


Radio Station WNUR and other University Radio and Television Pro- 
grams Designed as Laboratories for Summer Students. 


+ + + 


Weekly Student-Faculty Luncheons. 
A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For information write to James H. McBurney, Dean of the School 


as 


of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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